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THE WAR AND PLANNING NEMESIS 


THE war gives planners new aspects of an old problem to think about. 

Unfortunately, it deprives some of them of the leisure for thinking. 
And others have had their affairs so revolutionised that all their efforts must 
for the moment be focussed on personal salvage. We have to adjust 
ourselves as soon as we can to altered tasks and perhaps new opportunities. 


Let us take a first look round at the new situation. The great cities of 
Western Europe have not been blown to pieces from the air; not yet, 
at least. But their social and economic structure has been badly battered— 
by evacuation, by the black-out, and by troublesome and costly measures 
of precaution. Families have been broken up, industries and their workers 
hurriedly moved to smaller towns ; offices scattered over a wide area. 
And not only in Britain: the same frantic rush to reverse the universal 
mistake of decades has occurred in all the European countries at war, and 
in many neutral countries under the shadow. 


This Journal has persistently pointed out the folly of all industrial 
states in permitting, and even promoting by subsidies and other govern- 
mental acts, the excessive growth and congestion of cities. For almost 
every economic and social reason it has long been obvious that the density of 
cities ought to have been strongly controlled and limits set to their outward 
spread. But though the authorities and business leaders were aware of the 
disadvantages and dangers of the trend, and often showed their doubts 
of their own policy by pretending a theoretical preference for ours, they 
proved, in all nations, to be so entangled in the drift of things that they 
never found the right moment for a halt. Looking across the frontiers, 
each nation reassured itself by the equal folly of the others. One might 
almost say that this became the dominant function of international planning 
congresses. In the past year not even the immediate threat of war deterred 
London from continuing to build huge new offices and blocks of flats 
(many of which stand unfinished to-day) and to sink vast sums of money in 
tube extensions. We did our best, with our little stirrup pump, to project 
a spray of cold commonsense into the heart of this red-hot madness. We 
failed. 


Since the Last War 


It is a solemn reflection that the war-time evacuation, with its business 
dislocations and heart-breaking family severances, has probably not 
removed temporarily from the danger areas as many persons as were 
added to those danger areas since 1919 by new factories and office businesses 
and the millions spent in national housing. If we had used our money 
and our technical skill to provide the same number of workplaces and 
houses in smaller and less densely developed towns, as intelligent planners 
advised, how much separation, confusion and interruption of productive 
power might have been avoided ! 


Planning in War-Time 


To regret the past is only of value as a guide for the future. Has the 
nation now learned its lesson? So far we see little sign of it. But the 
conditions are ripe for planners to offer a vital service to the nation while 
at war. It is good news that the local planning machinery is to be kept 


OPINION 





The Royal Commission on the 
Geographical Distribution of the 
Industrial Population has not 


yet made tts report and whether 


or not this report will now 
appear is doubtful, but un- 
doubtedly the world of town 
planners and of architects is 


furious that the long delay in 


coming to any decision prevented 
any action being taken during 
the past twelve months, which 
might greatly have ameliorated 
the defence of the country. 

The number of people 
evacuated from London does not 
equal the number of people 
added to the population since 
1918. 

—‘* Swansea Guardian.” 


Town planners, who have long 
urged the decentralisation of 
London, have found every word 
they uttered vindicated by the 
headlong flight of business and 
of residents from London. Had 
any far-seeing government taken 
the matter in hand and refused 
resolutely to allow London to 
grow either vertically or hori- 
zontally, the safety of millions 
would have been enhanced. 

—‘Manchester City News.” 


Most large towns require 
planned reconstruction because 
of congestion of traffic, slum and 
semt-derelict areas, etc. Such 
replanning should give oppor- 
tunity to provide more elbow 
room at the centre and when 
areas are cleared careful con- 
sideration should be given to the 
question as to whether they should 
not in future be devoted to some 
open space use, such as a car 
park, town park or children’s 
plavground. 

All possible steps should also 
be taken to avotd peripheral 
growth. Provisions should be 
made to move both works and 
employees to planned satellite 
towns divided from the main 
town and from each other by 
belts of open land. 

—Town Planning Institute, 


Report on Planning for 
Air Raid Protection. 
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in being. But itis not enough. There is real urgency 
now in the need for some machinery for a national 
control of the uses of land—that is, for national 
town and country planning on broad principles. 
Land is a commodity of absolutely fixed quantity, 
not capable of being expanded by dilution, overtime, 
borrowing, inflation or any other expedient in time 
or space. In a crowded country there are always con- 
flicting claims on the use of the quantum of land at 
our disposal. In war-time the right adjustment 
of these claims is of crucial importance. One such 
claim, for example, is that for food production. 
Others are for sites for military purposes, for evacua- 
tion camps, for decentralised factories, for new 
factories, and for housing, permanent or temporary, 
in connection with all these purposes. Life or death 
for the nation may depend on the first-named par- 
ticularly. Those who realise how small is the 
remaining acreage of our first-class arable and 
pasture land must view with the greatest anxiety the 
catch-as-catch-can process by which the departments 
and businesses responsible for all these essentially 
national purposes grab what they require. Even 
the public outcries for preservation, on behalf of some 
historic race-course or whatnot, fill us with little 
enthusiasm. For such protests are not successful 
in strict proportion to their national merits. It is a 
plain necessity in time of war, as it would have been 
commonsense in times of peace, to place the ultimate 
decision as to land utilisation in the hands of a 
National Planning Commission. In war-time such a 
Commission could start free of red-tape and with 
power to come to speedy decisions. ‘ 


Principles of a National Plan 

The general outline of a national planning policy 
is now almost universally accepted by planners. 
We endeavoured to formulate it in our last issue 
under the heading of “‘ A Planning Front”. In war- 
time no practical person would expect that the 
decisions of a National Planning Commission would 
be perfect or exempt from sectional or local criticism. 
But it is certain that any such body, composed of 
competent persons in touch as a group with economic, 
social and military needs, could save many serious 
mistakes, save much waste of public money, and go 
some way towards fitting even emergency develop- 
ments into a desirable pattern of town and country. 


Royal Commission Should Report 

A war-time National Planning body will obtain 
valuable experience and pave the way for the more 
elaborate mechanism that will be wanted when 
peace comes. In this connection we ought to have 
without delay the Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Geographical Distribution of the Industrial 
Population. The Report is known to be ready for 
signature. Whether its proposals are sound or not, 
its analysis is, after two years of work, likely to be of 
interest, and it should be made available for public 
and professional study while there are still people 
who can remember what cities were like in the 
pre-war age. 
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NATIONAL PLANNING 


In our last issue we set out a seven point statement 
of principles relating to positive planning. Since then 
the movement for a planning front for national 
planning has gained momentum and we consider 


it advantageous to re-state these principles here : 


WE subscribe to, and urge on the Government and 

Parliament, the adoption so far as practicable of 
the following principles in the administration of town 
and country planning and legislation relating thereto : 


1. Central machinery should be set up for National 
Planning and to enforce, in conjunction with the 
administration of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, a national policy to conserve the national resources 
and to guide future land development and redevelop- 
ment and the general grouping of population in 
accordance with the following broad policy. 


2. The distinction between Town and Country 
should be maintained in all development ; isolated or 
widely sprawling houses, factories, or other buildings 
in the countryside being strongly discouraged. 


3. In particular, good food-growing land, recognised 
beauty-spots, and wild areas suitable for national 
parks or recreational districts, should be protected 
from ordinary building development. 


4. Wide country belts should be preserved around 
all cities and towns, and the density of urban areas 
limited sufficiently to permit of the building of houses 
with gardens for all who desire them,and also to 
permit of the provision of playing fields on some 
accepted standard at reasonable distances from all 
houses. No future development or redevelopment to 
be allowed which does not comply with these standards 
of density and open space provision. 


5. New development necessitated by industrial 
changes or by the growth of existing centres up to the 
maximum permitted limit within their green belts, 
should generally be based on existing smaller centres. 
In regions where new towns are desirable, their 
location should take into consideration the needs of 
industry, agriculture, and social amenity, and they 
should be planned as compact units. Ribbons and 
scattered buildings should be prevented. 


6. Power should be taken to restrict under licence 
the settlement of new businesses in overgrown or 
congested towns and in undeveloped rural areas, while 
leaving to business firms the maximum freedom of 
choice among areas where such restriction is not 
imposed. 


7. In order that reasonable compensation may be 
paid to owners deprived of prospective building value, 
a national compensation fund should be set up, derived 
from the values of land zoned for building, and strictly 
earmarked for compensation under planning schemes, 
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PLANNING) 
IN 
POLAND 


By F. J. OSBORN 


TWO WATERS, by 
Rafal Malezweski. From 
‘* Contemporary Painting 
in Europe” by Courtesy 
of The Studio. See page 144 








A typical Polish landscape “full of space, of stillness and of the feeling of 
solitude and timelessness. The pale yellow of the dry glittering sand, 
the pink-grey of the stony soil on the sky, the terra-cotta of the road- 
way”’ are all caught by the artist in this picture with its universal appeal 


F you understand the town and country planning 
[sitnation in any country, and if at the same time 
you are—the coincidence is too rare—a politically 
educated person, you will possess a fairly clear 
picture of the economic and social structure of that 
country. This is because the true data of town and 
country planning, which in many countries have 
now been assembled with some degree of complete- 
ness, include all the fundamental facts about the 
region studied. An intelligent student strange to 
Great Britain, and wanting to get an understanding, 
at once clear, comprehensive and exact, of the 
country, might do much worse than read the 
summary of the Land Utilisation Survey, the 
Reports of the Regional Survey Committees, and the 
Evidence given to the Royal Commission on the 
Geographical Distribution of the Industrial Popula- 
tion. I do not say that he would, by this means 
alone, know all about Great Britain. But I do say 
that, if he absorbed and retained what he had read, 
he would have a far sounder grasp of the general lay- 
out of British affairs than at least 610 of the 615 
members of the House of Commons. 


Even for countries for which the collection of 
data is less complete or less accessible, an interested 
person wishing to get quickly into his mind some 
sort of picture of the national way of life, not 
necessarily detailed, but true and balanced as far 
as it goes, can find a useful approach by way of 


reports and memoranda on territoria! 

It is interesting to test this by the 
“a far-away country,” in Mr. Chan! cclain’s classic 
phrase, ‘‘ of which we know nothing” I can in this 
instance intrepidly claim the authentic insular 
ignorance. I omitted, like most of my countrymen, 
the elementary European duty of visiting Poland 
while it was an independent nation. But I have, 
as a matter of habit, read the writings on its planning 
problems that have come my way, and the picture 
of the country that these documents produce in 
my mind is in many respects more concrete than the 
impressions produced by current journalism, my 
only other source of information. 


270 Small Towns 

The Poland of August, 1939 was a country of 
35 million people within an area of 150,000 square 
miles. As European countries go, it was not very 
thickly populated, its average density being about 
230 persons per square mile—less than one-third 
that of Belgium (710), less than half that of the 
United Kingdom (505), and considerably lower than 
even those of Italy (365) and Germany 352). 

It had only nine towns of over 100,000 population 
each, and another six between 50,000 and 100,000. 
Altogether it had 270 towns of over 5,000. Much 
the largest of its cities was the capital, Warsaw, with 
about a million and a quarter inhabitants; and 
next came Lodz, with two-thirds of a million, 


anning. 
- of Poland, 
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Poznan and Cracow with a quarter of a million each, 
and Vilna, with 200,000. 


The greater part of this pre-War (or perhaps I 
had better say, inter-War) Poland is agricultural 
land. As the war communiques have impressed 
on us, the vast central area of the country is flat, 
with some marshy stretches in its middle east. 
Near the southern border are high mountains. 
Nearly half the total area is arable land, largely 
of a loamy, fertile character, liable, as military 
news again reminds us, to be muddy under the 
winter rains—a familiar kind of soil to some English- 
men. Perhaps another 18 or 19 per cent. is pasture 
land, and most of the rest forest. Communications 
are poor. Roads are bad, and railway mileage 
relatively low in proportion both to population and 
area. It is already obvious from thesesimple data 
that, by Western standards, the country is 
‘economically undeveloped.’’ It easily feeds itself, 
having indeed 5 per cent. of foodstuffs left over for 
export. But its general living standards, by our 
reckoning, are low and primitive. 


In certain sections of the country industrialism 
is highly developed and has recently made rapid 
progress—notably the Silesian district, which is 
rich in coal and iron, the Poznan district, which has 
similar industries, Galicia, where there are important 
oilfields, and Lodz, which has paralleled nineteenth- 
century Manchester in its ill-regulated growth as a 
textile centre. 


Low Housing Standards 


The housing standards are those of a country in 
the most difficult phase of its industrial revolution. 
By any Western comparison they are terribly 
low. It is to be remembered that the destruction 
of towns by war is no new experience for Poland. 
The last conflict did not end there before 1920, after 
causing untold devastation. Since that date build- 
ing has hardly kept pace with the growth of popula- 
tion or the drift to the larger towns. In 1924 it was 
officially estimated that there was a shortage of 
125,000 dwellings in the 12 largest towns. In 
1939 the total urban shortage was estimated at 
1,000,000 rooms. Sixty-five per cent. of the town 
population lived in dwellings of one or two rooms 
at the appalling average of four persons per room. 
Half the dwellings of the country had no separate 
water supply or sink ; 90 per cent. had no separate 
sanitary accommodation. 

Since 1920 various housing laws were enacted, 
very much on the same principles as the British 
Housing Acts. But the gap between the rents at 
which decent houses could be produced and the rents 
which the vast majority of workers could pay was 
too great to be bridged by the subsidies granted. 
It is sad to record that the bulk of the building effort 
still went in providing suburban houses for the 
relatively prosperous—a fact which again reveals 
the stage which Polish industrialism had reached. 

Nevertheless, the emergence of the counter- 
acting forces is clearly traceable in housing policy. 
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Rents were controlled, evidently in response to 
democratic pressure in the towns, by decrees similar 
to our own Rents Restriction Acts. And that there 
was considerable vitality in the local administrative 
system and in co-operative groups is shown by the 
relative success of the housing efforts in some towns 
and among some social groups, though the State 
housing campaign largely failed. 


As to Town Planning, there are close analogies 
between the system which Poland attempted to 
operate and our own system. This may be in part 
due to the direct influence of our own legislation. 
But making all allowance for the vast differences 
in the economic resources of the two countries and 
their phases of industrial and social development, 
both the problem and the method of attacking 
it are essentially the same. As in all countries 
where land is privately owned and held in parcels 
of very diverse sizes, and where state control over 
building development is weak, most towns have 
grown in such a way as largely to diminish the 
potential efficiency of industry, to create high 
central values, and to reduce the ration of space, 
light and air for the industrial masses and many 
of the prosperous business classes. This, to my 
mind is, Karl Marx notwithstanding, the central 
irony and paradox of progress in Western civilisation, 
because it is essentially more intractable and more 
permanent than the problems of depressed living 
standards and of unemployment. It may well be 
argued that our Western economicsystem (Liberal 
Capitalism or Pluto-Democracy or whatever you 
may choose to call it) has more rapidly raised man’s 
power of production and the total wealth level than 
any other system could have raised it; there 
is so far nothing in the achievements of communist 
or fascist totalitarianism to disprove this view. 
It may well be further argued that the power of 
rapidly increasing production once being there, 
the standard of life of the masses can, by trade union 
action or by social legislation, be progressively 
raised to such levels that a few anomalies of excessive 
wealth hardly matter. 


Neglect of Social Guidance 


I do not here support or deny this view; my 
point is that, if society so wills, the distribution of 
the rewards of industry can be fairly speedily 
changed. It is not so with the environment that 
urban development has thrust upon human beings. 
Buildings and their equipment form a very large 
part of the accumulated resources of society. 
They take generations to create. When they are 
so grouped as to deprive vast numbers of people 
of some of the elementary satisfactions of life, 
and to waste a large percentage of productive effort, 
as they are in all industrial countries, by the opera- 
tion of chance and neglect of the mildest social 
guidance, a situation is produced which it will take 
generations to redeem. 

Poland, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
made the usual futile efforts to correct the early evils 
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of urban congestion by occasional monumental 
planning and by a feeble rearguard action on the 
accepted bye-law lines. In 1928 a town-planning 
system very much on the British model was intro- 
duced. All towns and health resorts were required 
to prepare plans prescribing zones for future com- 
mercial, industrial and residential buildings, limiting 
densities, and reserving routes for main roads and land 
for open spaces. That there was a considerable 
degree of local self-government in Poland is shown 
by the fact that the work of preparing the plans, 
within a standard legal framework, was left to the 
local authorities. There was provision for publicity, 
with the right of interested parties to object, and 
the final approval, as in our own system, rested with 
a Ministry. The same snags appeared. Many local 
authorities, for financial or less worthy reasons, 
neglected their powers and duties under the law. 
The procedure-was found too cumbrous and slow. 
Local authorities could not afford to exercise their 
right to purchase land that they wished to reserve 
for open spaces and other public services. The 
powers were found inadequate to prevent building 
on the outskirts of towns where there were no pu blic 
services or roads. Owners of small plots success- 
fully obstructed a desirable regrouping of their 
tlots. Planners with both training and persuasive 
personality were hard to find at the salaries the 
towns could afford. It is all so familiar and homely 
as almost to be reassuring. I almost forget we are 
in a far off country of which I know nothing. 


Regional Planning 


The need of Planning, however, is by no means 
diminished by its early difficulties. Some progress 
was made with planning schemes nominally covering 
a quarter of the country. The value of Regional 
Planning was soon realised, and a mechanism set 
up, again not unlike our own, for joint committees 
of contiguous areas. 

In the Warsaw Region, for instance, a planning 
body was set up for a region of 4,632 square miles, 
and a population of nearly 24 million. Its report 
reads strangely like Sir Raymond Unwin’s Report on 
Greater London. The city population had increased 
by 50 per cent. between 1918 and 1937; the basic 
road scheme was totally inadequate for the new 
population ; it was important to decide on the 
areas where building should not be permitted ; 
building land offered altogether outran requirements 
and costs of public services were excessive; the 
people must have open spaces and access to the 
open country. And so on, Obviously, the birth- 
pangs rather than the growing pains of Planning. 
Nothing for us to learn, perhaps; except in the 
ultimate tragedy of this unhappy city. 

Regional planning bodies were set up also for the 
industrial districts around Lodz and Poznan, for 
Silesia, for the mountain districts of Tatra and the 
East Carpathians, and for the area around the new 
port of Gdynia, the population of which, from its 
foundation in 1926, grew at a fantastic speed. 
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Gradually new regional bodies were to be created to 
cover the whole country, but the districts chosen 
for the first schemes indicate the areas of most rapid 
economic development. 

There is a vast amount of further economic and 
social information to be derived about Poland from 
its planning reports, but I have said enough to show 
the value of this method of approach to the study 
of a country. 


U.S.A. GOES HOUSING-CONSCIOUS 


Housing and the Masses, by Carol Aronovici, Ph.D. 
John Wiley & Sons Inc., and Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 
286 pp. and index. 17s. 6d. net. 

N the United States it is still After the War. The 
housing revolution which Britain achieved in 
1919-39 is for them in that dawn when it is bliss to 
be alive. The same sort of reports pour forth, but 
on a vast, lavish, continental scale, of which our little 
island never dreamed—bales of magnificent reports 
based on surveys and researches costing millions of 
dollars. I write this in goggle-eyed envy. If we had 
had those resources in 1919!.... The inspirational 
books of the new movement, of which this is a 
delightful sample, are of equal sumptuousness. 
This book is a joy to handle, a stimulus to dip into. 
Beautifully printed, livened with well-chosen photo- 
graphs, generously documented, graciously written, 
I can see it lying about on sociable coffee-tables 
and effectively widening the circle of housing 
enthusiasm among the intelligent well-to-do. Dr. 
Aronovici’s chapter on ‘‘ Urbanism and Housing ”’ 
is a good analysis of the essential planning problem, 
not unlike that of Mr. Lewis Mumford. One phrase 
at the end, to the effect that decentralisation is of 
comparatively little importance provided that 
communities are planned as “ essentially mechan- 
isms intended to facilitate civilised living,’ seems, 
after a first-class diagnosis, to shirk prescription. 
It gives the hasty enquirer who skips to the author’s 
last word rather an unripe plum to chew on the way 
home. But the argument as a whole is sound. 
Other chapters in the book deal with land values 
and the economics and technics of housing and 
planning in a way that deserves fuller comment 
than is at present practicable. There is particularly 
interesting bibliographic raisonnee. 

F. J.0. 





HOUSES, TOWNS AND 
COUNTRYSIDE 
By Elizabeth E. Halton 
“ John Citizen’s best introduction to 
planning...” 


Price Sixpence, Book Department, Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, 13, Suffolk St., S.W.1. 
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Book Reviews 


By GILBERT McALLISTER 


Escape With Me, by Osbert Sitwell. Macmillan. 
12s. 6d. 
“‘ | F we dare to use a word in England so weighed 
down with Art and Craft and Greek dresses and 
Peasant Pottery, this is a garden city.” Thus 
Mr. Sitwell in a chapter on Peking in this book, 
delightful, gracious, tender, and illuminating— 
his Oriental sketch-book. He adds: ‘‘ And, since 
the Chinese garden is everywhere part of the 
Chinese house, it should, bearing tnis always in 
mind, be carefully examined.” And so should all 
gardens: even, Mr. Sitwell, those which adorn the 
two English garden cities, Letchworth and Welwyn. 
Because Bloomsbury and the speculative builder 
misuse the English language that is no reason why 
Mr. Sitwell should. It is easy to corrupt a word: 
one would pause before accusing Mr. Sitwell of a 
desire to spread corruption. 


Hitler's Twelve Apostles, by Oswald Dutch. Edward 
Arnold & Co. 12s. 6d. 

HIS remarkable book is not merely a just and 

forceful account of Herr Hitler’s accomplices 
but also the story of the transformation of Germany 
from a nation of poets and thinkers—and planners ! 
—into the vassal people of hangmen and exe- 
cutioners. * 
Tuberculosis and National Health, by Hyslop 
Thomson. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

R. HYSLOP THOMSON, D.P.H., isthe M.O.H. 
for Hertfordshire. His book must be accounted 

one of the most exhaustive and important studies 
of tuberculosis, of the greatest value, one would 
imagine, to his colleagues in the medical profession, 
but of interest and importance, too, to the citizen 
and, especially, to the town-planner. Dr. Thomson 
does not ignore the facts of the case for he is no 
propagandist out merely to prove an accepted view. 
He declares that in garden cities ‘‘ conditions as 
regards sunshine and circulation of air approximate 
as near as is possible to those obtaining in healthy 
rural districts.’’ These conditions offer the best 
possible defence against tuberculosis and Dr. 
Thomson is as unqualified in his praise of garden 
cities as part of the machinery of preventive 
medicine as he is categorical in his denunciation of 
flats—even hygienic flats—as favouring the spread 
of this disease. 


Teamsman, by Crichton Porteous. George G. 
Harrap. 10s. 6d. 
HE author of ‘‘ Farmer’s Creed ’’ here continues 
his joyous, eager descriptions of country life 
which have won him the praise of the discriminating. 
It is sheer delight. There are, too, some charming 
wood engravings by Kingsley Cook, 
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Wood Engraving by Kingsley Cook from 
‘*Teamsman” by Crichton Porteous. (Harrap) 


Houses Towns and Countryside, by Elizabeth E. 
Halton. The Association for Education in Citizen- 
ship, 10, Victoria Street, S.W.1 and the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association, 13, Suffolk 
Street, S.W.1. 
MISS ELIZABETH HALTON, a member of the 
Executive of the Town Planning International, 
here reveals her great gifts as a pamphleteer in an 
essay, simply and effectively illustrated and beau- 
tifully printed by the Broadwater Press. It is 
John Citizen’s best introduction to planning. 
Christmas Annual. The Studio. 2s. 6d. 
Contemporary Painting in Europe, edited by C. G. 
Holme, with an introduction by Anthony Bertram. 
The Studio. 7s.6d. paper; 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Modern Photography, 1939-40, edited by C. G. Holme. 
The Studio. 5s. paper; 7s. 6d. cloth. 
THE Studio Christmas Annual with its pictures 
from Froissart, its colour prints by Hiro Shige 
and Kuni Maru, its charmingly illustrated chapter 
on the ballet and a hundred-and-one other and rich 
delights is the perfect Christmas gift—but buy a 
copy for your own pleasure also. 

With galleries closed and the nation’s treasure of 
world painting removed for safer custody Con- 
temporary Painting is more than usually acceptable. 
Mr. Holme has performed his task with fastidious 
discrimination governing a catholic collection. 
Sixteen countries are here represented and merely 
to glance through the pages is to get a glimmering 
of the best and the worst in contemporary 
civilisation. 

Mr. Holme also edits ‘‘ Modern Photography,” 
a book which is indispensable to those who care 
about the most contemporary of the arts. Mr, E, A. 
Robins, President of the Royal Photographic 
Society contributes an essay on ‘‘ 100 Years of 
Photography.’’ Superb photographs. 
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WAR-TIME DECENTRALISATION 


By PROFESSOR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


VERY one knows that in one way or another 
there is a great deal of re-location of people 
and their workplaces happening at the present time. 
Some of it represents one or another form of 
decentralisation or evacuation, some of it has 
nothing to do with these centrifugal tendencies ; 
again, some of this location is ephemeral and some 
of it may be permanent. War, though it is some- 
times urged as one of its compensations, is not in 
any sense a creator of new methods or conditions 
for peace; what it does is to remove inhibitions, 
break down customs and allow a fuller use of 
powers which were already in existence. 


Ephemeral 

In the first place, purely military works, camps, 
aerodromes, bombing ranges, etc., however solidly 
built, must be resolutely regarded as ephemeral 
and, of course, they have no relation to decentralisa- 
tion. However much we deplore their invasion 
of the country and have fought to minimise their 
intrusiveness, we could not resist them, if we want to 
continue to exist. The exception to this ephemer- 
ality may be found in a few places like Warminster 
(prophetically named), where excellent solid 
buildings have been put up, which later could be 
used for civil purposes (e.g., colleges). But if the 
purely military use is, we believe, transitory, there 
are indirectly encouraged industries which, located 
during the emergency, may be expected to remain 
engaged upon a slightly changed activity. These 
constitute the major industrial problem of the day 
and in many cases their locations were directly 
inspired by a military wish for decentralisation. 

As regards office-work re-location, the same 
variation between the ephemeral moving of govern- 
ment department staffs and the permanent removal 
of business affairs is observable. There were already 
examples before the war of firms taking a large 
house in the suburbs and transferring to it the bulk 
of their staff, keeping only a key staff at the centre. 
I believe this division will continue and places like 
Welwyn may become large office centres. 


Camps Come to Stay 

Holiday and school camps, though on so small a 
scale as to be little more than demonstrations, 
have also come to stay and represent a quite 
different and equally valuable use of the country 
as a recreation as compared with a work place. 
If they are increased, their location will become a 
question of first importance to town and country. 

Now, although we know that much of this location 
has been done in a hurry and haphazard, most of it 
has had one general motive, i.e., moving from a 
danger zone to one of comparative safety. Un- 


fortunately this rush for safety is not much better 
as a basis for planning than was the rush to London 
of the preceding period. There are also always 
people on the watch to profit by an emergency, 
and there have been and are still likely to occur 
examples where the present conditions of somewhat 
relaxed control are exploited to get proposals 
agreed to which have been refused earlier. Indeed, 
some of these permits to build may not even be used 
(showing the hollowness of the emergency pretext) 
until normal development returns. It is to be hoped 
that however skeleton the planning staffs which are 
left and however infrequent the meeting of planning 
committees, these unscrupulous attempts will be 
disallowed. 


War Removes Inhibitions 

This naturally leads to the question as to the 
extent to which planning schemes approved or 
in an advanced stage will need to be revised in 
view of all sorts of war time building and permits. 
I trust that there will be no hurried re-zoning to 
make schemes conform to what may be merely 
an emergency intrusion. We are all familiar with 
instances where existing pre-scheme use, discordant 
with the scheme, must needs be left because of the 
expense of removal. Our safeguards are too favour- 
able to the existing user; but Sir Ernest Simon 
has shown how difficult it has proved to move 
industrial concerns even in Moscow : it is not always 
simple economics which create opposition. If 
buildings have been discordantly located, either 
as to use, density or any other reason, it is better 
to leave them isolated than to trim or water down 
or amend a whole scheme to accord with what is 
wrong. But, on the other hand, it may be found 
that the selection of a site for a factory now may, 
by good luck, form an excellent nucleus for future 
development : the sites for new towns, new satellites 
may have been all unconsciously selected : or rather, 
the factor that decided on a single industry for 
war purposes, may equally suit the development 
of a properly planned community for peace time. 
Again, war as the remover of inhibitions may be of 
use : a community that disliked the idea of industry 
may find that amenities can be preserved neverthe- 
less, and that its future may and should be radically 
changed. 

I hope, therefore, that there will be no hurry to 
amend schemes: but in the meantime some 
organisation (or the Ministry of Health) should be 
compiling a careful survey of all these war time 
locations of whatever sort. This should not be left 
for the rush which is bound to occur at the end of 
the war, but should be undertaken now and kept 
continuously up to date. And the survey should be 
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a critical as well as a factual one, in order to give 
some indication as to whether war time works are 
to be permanent or not. I am the last person to 
criticise the energy and ability shown in the develop- 
ment of Slough, but a Disposal Board, offering a 
war time site for sale without restrictions, is not 
what we expect after this war. Fortunately for the 
more ephemeral user, the Defence Departments 
have entered into agreements in most cases by 
which the land when they cease to need it, reverts to 
its original zoning under the scheme. 


Giant London 

One of the advantages of the present emergency— 
one of those facts which many believed to be true 
and have now been revealed as such, is the proof 
that the excessive concentration of London is not 
necessary for national prosperity : it may of course 
be argued by the few megalopolitan enthusiasts 
that the proof only holds good for war—but I 
firmly believe that it also extends to normal national 
life. The obsession of giant London as essential 
has been exploded, and it is to be hoped that a 
regional decentralisation of administration will be 
instituted as well as a re-distribution of the industrial 
population. Nothing would contribute towards a 
more even distribution of the population (by which, 
of course, I do not mean a universal scattering over 
the face of the land) better than the setting up of 
Regional Councils who could be in touch with local 
affairs in a way that is impossible for Whitehall. 


A War-Time Bureau 

To return to the survey which it is coptended 
should be instituted at once: the amount of work 
involved would not be very great, as the country is 
now so nearly completely parcelled out into regional 
or county planning authorities; in each of these 
some record is doubtless kept, however depleted 
their staffs, of new buildings or uses of land, which 
must either be given permission or if they are for 
defence departments, are otherwise obtainable. 
It is chiefly a matter of classifying, assembling on 
maps and commenting on these war time happenings, 
particularly in relation to the pre-war zoning 
proposals of the schemes. If the Town Planning 
Institute, R.I.B.A., Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, the National Council of 
Social Service, C.P.R.E., the Housing Centre and 
other bodies vitally interested, could set up a war 
time Bureau, the material for this survey could be 
collected without a great deal of investigation on 
the site (this would be done in each case by the 
local planning officer, who probably already has 
most of the information mapped in his office. 
Though it must be confessed that the work of the 
War Department is sometimes so sudden that the 
Planning Officer rubs his eyes when on his rounds 
he suddenly sees something that has sprung up 
within the last fortnight). 

It will have been perhaps observed that I have 
rigidly restrained myself from mentioning the 
magic words “ Nationa] Planning ’’—not, it may be 
assumed, that I do not hold that constructive 
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planning if it is to be effective must be begun, 
indeed be well in hand, before the peace rush is on 
us. But as a thorough-going disciple of Patrick 
Geddes, I believe in laying your foundations truly 
and firmly on a properly surveyed site—you may 
have to rush up hutments on the spur of the moment 
for war, but peace demands a permanent and 
planned structure. I suggest, therefore, that 
though we retain our theories and beliefs as to 
community planning, we must first discover what 
new problems this emergency has given us to deal 
with: problems, it must be remembered, which 
were not before the Royal Commission (though 
their likelihood was anticipated) and which there- 
fore should be collected and tabulated as an 
addendum to the evidence which was given 
before it. 


A Moratorium 

There are two aspects concerning the background, 
the countryside, upon which most of these new 
developments are taking place. Firstly, there is 
agricultural England which once more is being 
invaded sporadically, not only by taking good land, 
but by cutting up farms and fields into uneconomic 
units. I do not know to what degree of detail the 
Minister of Agriculture or researchers like Professor 
Stapledon have reduced the fertility map of England, 
Scotland and Wales; but the use of the subsidy 
for ploughing up grass land should have added 
to their knowledge. With the exception of certain 
limited military requirements (which must have good 
well drained level land for their operations) none 
of this good land should be taken either for houses 
or factories between now and the end of the war. 
A simple refusal is the easiest to administer until 
at leisure all other factors can be considered under 
National Planning. Secondly, a refusal or at any 
rate a moratorium is required to prevent the 
destruction of the country’s most beautiful and 
famous features—again, unless overwhelming 
military reasons can be proved. A proposal, for 
example, to build on the South Downs a ‘‘ Garden 
City ’’ for 10,000 rich business men who work in 
Brighton would have, I trust, no support from 
the proprietors of this review. The National 
Trust and the C.P.R.E. might well be put in a 
position to advise local authorities to refuse per- 
mission or postpone consideration of these threats 
to our heritage—which will do as much damage 
as the Germans—until after the war; and there 
need be no appeal to the Minister of Health 
during this period. There is no possible national 
advantage to be gained from such proposals and 
there is no financial hardship in refusing to allow 

them to obtain permits now. 
PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, 


There sat in the law-courts a Mr. Howard, a short- 
hand-writer of no great importance, who sometimes 
permitted his thoughts to stray from the speeches he 
was taking down to a dream city, where even the 
factories were beautiful, and every worker in them 
had a garden to his house.—Elizabeth Halton. 
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EVACUATION v. DECENTRALISATION 


“ It is difficult to believe that a society can permit its normal pattern of existence in peacetime 
to be such that it is not merely useless in time of war, but a positive menace to life and limb.”’ 


By WILLIAM A. ROBSON 


OR thousands of years men flocked to the city 

in search of safety. The Greek polis was a citadel 
before it was a city : some high rock or fortified 
hill to which the citizens repaired in time of war to 
defend themselves. The wvlled city of the Middle 
Ages was essentially a fortress; and the military 
strength of the large town was an important factor 
in urban growth all over Europe until modern 
times. 

Now for the first time in history men, women and 
children are fleeing from the great city in search of 
safety. They are seeking refuge against the danger 
of air attack in country villages, in remote seaside 
resorts, in smaller towns, in the stately homes of 
England, in the less stately bungaloid eruptions. 

The evacuation of cities threatened by advancing 
armies is a commonplace of war through the 
centuries ; but the recent precautionary dispersal of 
population on a huge scale before a shot was fired 
or even a state of war in existence, is something 
entirely new and different. It is an event of pro- 
found sociological importance, a reversal of age-long 
trends so striking that it calls for the most careful 
consideration. 

It is difficult to believe that a society can permit 
its normal pattern of existence in peacetime to be 
such that it is not merely useless in time of war, 
but a positive menace to life and limb according to 
the prevailing military opinion. Yet such is the 
state of affairs into which this country has been 
allowed to drift in the last quarter of a century. 
The principles of decentralisation of population 
which the Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion has been advocating on social grounds, inces- 
santly in recent decades and which successive 
Governments have apparently regarded as Utopian, 
impractical and far-fetched, have suddenly become 
the key to national security, a matter of life and 
death for a nation in arms in a warring world. 

Yet it is doubtful how far this is recognised either 
by politicians, civil servants or the public. The 
reckless unplanned urbanisation which produced 
the overgrown cities and conurbations that are now 
regarded as the danger spots of Britain, has been 
succeeded by a headlong evacuation no less heedless 
and unplanned. The remedy is as irrational as the 
disease. Indeed, it is so irrational as to be no cure 
at all. 

The disadvantages of a policy of evacuation are 
painfully and abundantly clear. On its personal 
side, it results in the destruction of family life on an 
unprecedented scale ; the separation of parents from 


children and of husbands from wives. On its local 
government side, it leads to a dislocation of social 
services which is having the most serious effects in 
the spheres of education, public health, housing 
and public finance. On its commercial side, it 
leads to an exodus of banks, insurance offices and 
other undertakings to unsuitable country mansions 
which must inevitably have detrimental economic 
consequences. In regard to the dispersal of Govern- 
ment offices it has led to a great outcry from hotel 
proprietors whose premises have been requisitioned ; 
but that is only a minor aspect of the matter. We 
can only guess at the disorganisation caused by the 
removal en bloc of Government offices—or parts of 
Government offices—at a time when they are 
working at exceptional pressure. 

The uncertainty of the period for which evacua- 
tion is to last adds to the difficulties of the situation, 
If the war lasts a year or two years, the break-up 
of family life will no doubt be endured with fortitude 
and resolution. But if it continues, not merely for 
the three years envisaged by the Government, but 
for four or five years, will parents and children, 
husbands and wives, be willing to bear the 
separation ? 

There is also the uncertainty of military operations 
to be borne in mind as a factor which may cause 
confusion. It is quite possible that the evacuation 
areas may not be subjected to actual aerial bombard- 
ment and yet remain too potentially dangerous to 
make rehabilitation advisable during the war. I 
mention this because the drawbacks of evacuaion 
will be felt to increase, and its advantages to 
diminish, if the evacuated areas do not suffer air 
attack on a large scale. And yet they will not 
necessarily be more secure. 

This statement of the drawbacks is not intended 
to suggest that, im the circumstances prevailing on 
the outbreak of war, evacuation was not unquestion- 
ably the right policy. It certainly was. Nor would 
any intelligent student of Nazi methods and 
mentality deny that the mere fact of evacuation may 
itself have deterred the Germans from a Blitzkreig 
attempt on London and other giant centres. 

It was the prevailing circumstances that were all 
wrong. Given the state of affairs in which uncon- 
trolled urbanisation has produced, not one 
Megalopolis but half-a-dozen, no other policy in 
time of war is practical except the helter-skelter 
rush we call evacuation. But to concede this does 
not justify uncontrolled urbanisation nor make 
evacuation anything better than an emergency 
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measure involving immense disadvantages to the 
community. r 

These hard things must be said, because the 
evidence shows that none of the essential lessons 
have been learnt from the mistakes of the past 
which have resulted in our present discontents. 

For some months before the outbreak of war, the 
menacing international situation was beginning to 
have an effect on previous tendencies. There were 
signs that industrial expansion was slowing down 
in London and other overgrown centres as com- 
pared with smaller and more.remote places. Indus- 
trialists were beginning to ask themselves whether 
proximity to the largest consuming markets was after 
all the indispensable advantage it had been claimed 
to be. Banks and large commercial houses were 
beginning to acquire “‘ alternative accommodation ”’ 
for their records and headquarters staffs. The 
Government had embarked on a scheme of camps to 
be used for holiday purposes while peace lasted and 
for evacuation in the event of war. Most significant 
of all, a Royal Commission had been set up in the 
autumn of 1937 “‘ to enquire into the causes which 
have influenced the present geographical distribution 
of the industrial population of Great Britain and the 
probable direction of any change in that distribution 
in the future ; to consider what social, economic or 
strategical disadvantages arise from the concentra- 
tion of industries or of the industrial population in 
large towns or in particular areas of the country ; 
and to report what remedial measures if any should 
be taken in the national interest.” 


A Golden Opportunity 


Here indeed was a golden opportunity to pull the 
nation out of its lazy acceptance of the divine right 
of things as they are; to introduce a scheme of 
national planning, control over the location of 
industry, and the decentralisation of population 
through the development of satellite towns; to 
envisage, in short, a new and more creative chapter 
in our national life. 

Those who entertained high hopes of the Barlow 
Commission felt their hopes fading as the taking of 
evidence proceeded. The official evidence showed 
that the Government departments primarily con- 
cerned—the Ministry of Labour was an honourable 
exception—were still living in the 19th century, with 
a social outlook almost identical with that of the 
Federation of British Industries. Even where some 
glimmering perception appeared to exist that all 
was not well in the state of Denmark, there was no 
realisation that a reversal of trends had already 
set in owing to the menace of war. Nor, above all, 
that this reversal of trends contained as many 
potential disadvantages which would require control 
as the pre-existing unplanned urbanisation against 
which it was a reaction. 

On September 27th, 1939, Mr. A. Edwards asked 
the Prime Minister in Parliament whether, as the 
necessity for evacuation on a large scale emphasises 
the necessity for the scientific planning of the loca- 
tion of industry, he would call for the immediate 
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publication of an interim report by the Commission 
studying this subject. Mr. Chamberlain replied : 
“T am afraid that in present circumstances the 
pressure of urgent work more directly connected 
with the war precludes the printing and publication 
of a report.”’ 


A Supreme Opportunity 


Thus, at the very moment when the war provides 
a supreme opportunity for controlling the location 
of industry, there is presumably to be no control, 
no plan and no policy. We may therefore expect 
an unlimited destruction of rural amenities on the 
specious plea that it is necessary in order to win the 
war. The great country mansions now occupied 
by business firms will doubtless be surrounded in due 
course by a spawn of office buildings, wooden huts, 
bungalows and canteens. It is unnecessary to 
enumerate the details of the appalling prospect which 
lies before us. 

The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 
and those who sympathise with its outlook, can 
perform no better service than by making the public 
realise that the policy which is reflected by the 
abandonment of the Barlow Commission is socially 
pernicious, and makes no contribution to the war 
effort. The policy of planned decentralisation, on 
the other hand, reconciles social well being with 
enhanced security against air attack. If we are to 
win a war against barbarism in Germany, it surely 
behoves us to avoid intensifying the particular 
forms of uncivilised living in this country against 
which we have been fighting for so long. 


NEIL GUNN’S NOVEL 


OF LIFE IN GLASGOW 


EIL GUNN here deserts his highland glens and 

rivers for Glasgow. Even to that grey city he 
brings his poet’s insight and sympathy and this 
tale, strong and real, tells of a Glasgow journalist and 
of the vivid, drab life of the city. Mr. Gunn gains 
strength as a writer, too— 

“Tt’s a long and difficult subject and has to do 
with society and socialism and freedom, all the 
things that are going to be intensely important to 
the folk of our generation, things we have to fight 
for.”’ He gave her a sidelong smile. ‘‘ You see, 
they are making all sorts of mechanical theories 
about the individual, about human nature. The 
individual is nothing without society, we know. 
That is the mechanism. But the creative spirit—it is 
a personal thing, and I have the idea that it comes 
only out of love and tenderness.” He regarded the 
moss in his hand for a moment. ‘‘ When you've 
been wandering through the shadows, the grim facts 
that seem to have no purpose, and then hit on that 
truth ; when you know in yourself that it’s as true as 
anything in science; then—you have a sudden 
feeling of freedom and happiness. You begin to 
see things in its light. . . .” 

This is a novel which will black-out the black-out. 
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STATUTORY PLANNING IN WARTIME 


By W. HARDING-THOMPSON 


FTER the great dispersal of population from 

the big cities on the outbreak of war, and the 
consequential adjustments necessary in every 
department of local government and social services, 
many people are asking the question “‘ What is 
being done about Town and Country Planning ”’ ? 
The faint-hearted and those few survivors of 
“‘ Jaisser-faire ’’ are inclined to say that it is futile 
to plan now for conditions, both social and economic, 
which may be very different when the war is ended, 
and that until that happens nobody can forecast 
what form our plans should take to ensure a definite 
improvement in town and countryside. 

To those who adopt this negative attitude 
towards planning, I would reply without hesitation 
that in war-time it is more, not less, planning that 
is required and that unless we are to avoid the 
appalling chaos which was so evident as the after- 
math of the war of 1914-19, we must do some clear 
thinking now, and have all our plans ready for the 
very critical time when peace will enable us to 
tackle the task of reconstruction in Britain. 

It may be stating a platitude, but one which 
needs emphasis, that the crux of the planning 
problem, both intefnational and national, is that 
of distribution—distribution of population, raw 
materials and centres of production, so as to ensure 
better living and working conditions for the people, 
and a healthier and happier environment in which 
community life may flourish. Intimately bound up 
with that problem in Britain are the questions of 
land tenure, and land utilisation. Until, therefore, 
more positive steps are taken to establish a national 
policy for the distribution of population, and for 
the utilisation of land for the purpose for which 
it is most suitable, town and country planning will 
remain very largely a question of expediency and 
compromise to meet the needs of precarious and 
unguided private enterprise. 

In war-time positive planning is carried out 
with prompt decision by all Departments for the 
defence of the State, and on some definite pattern 
initiated by the Government. In peace-time there 
have also been several examples of positive planning 
activity on a national basis, e.g., Trunk Roads 
(although here development has hardly started), 
the Electricity Grid, Afforestation, Trading Estates 
in the Special Areas, Aerodromes, Camps and Land 
Settlements, while there has also been a centralised 
control over Harbours, Coastal Erosion, Drainage 
and Catchment Area Boards. There is still an 
unsatisfied public demand for the establishment of 
National Parks. All the above mentioned matters 
are of national importance, yet the most pressing 
problem of all, namely, the distribution of industries 
and the industrial population, has been left to the 
mercy and individual decision of manufacturers 
and leaders of industry. 


Had the Government taken effective steps to 
investigate and plan for the location of industry 
over the period of the last twenty years we might 
not have found it necessary to disperse four 
millions of people in four days from overgrown 
centres of population. It is not possible to say 
to what extent the Report of the Royal Commission 
would have clarified the situation on the location 
of industry, but all the published evidence given to 
the Commission clearly pointed to the need for 
immediate action and the setting up of a National 
Planning Board. 

Many local and regional planning authorities have 
been waiting for a lead anticipated in the Royal 
Commission’s Report, but as this is not yet available, 
we must rely for guidance in our war-time planning 
on a recent Circular (No. 1872) issued by the Minister 
of Health. It is certainly useful to have such an 
expression of opinion and to know that planning 
activities will not be entirely shelved for the 
duration of the war. We wish, however, that the 
Minister’s Circular had gone further and adopted 
a more constructive tone in tune with the more 
decisive orders and regulations issued by several 
State Departments since war began. It is obvious 
that the Treasury must put severe limitations on 
the expenses of all departments in view of the 
immense demands by the Defence Services, but it 
might be pointed out that Statutory Planning 
Schemes are being prepared in most cases by the 
permanent staffs of Local Authorities, and although 
some members of their planning staffs have been 
diverted to A.R.P. work or have joined the Forces, 
they are for the most part still available and keen 
to do planning work. Moreover the local planning 
officers possess an intimate knowledge of the areas 
for which they have been preparing schemes for 
many years. It would be sheer waste if all the 
results of research and planning were put into cold 
storage for the duration of the war. 

The main points of the Minister’s Circular 1872 
are :— 

(a) that, although technical staffs are depleted, 
“it is not possible for planning work to be 
entirely suspended.” 

(o) Authorities must continue to control Interim 
Development during the preparation of schemes, 
and carry on with their administration of 
schemes if they are already operative. 

(c) Although applications for permission to develop 
will tend to diminish, it is important to retain 
control “‘ both in order to preserve amenities 
and to secure that Local Authorities are not 
involved later in premature or excessive 
expenditure in the provision of public services, 
and that such development should be adequately 
guided .... and in accordance with sound 
planning principles.” 
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(d) Authorities are reminded that Section 70 of the 
Civil Defence Act, 1939, empowers them to 
plan so as to render the whole or any part of 
their area less vulnerable to air raids. 

(e) The statutory period for completion of schemes 

will be extended to meet war-time conditions, 
but the Minister suggests that Local Authorities 
should maintain the nucleus of a planning staff 
to preserve continuity, and be able to “‘ resume 
full planning activity without delay as soon as 
circumstances permit.”’ 
Schemes made and now before the Minister for 
his approval will be held up for the time being 
until it is possible to hold public inquiries. In 
cases where schemes have been made and an 
inquiry has been held, the Minister hopes to 
give his approval in due course. 

In short, the effect of the Circular is merely a 
guide to administrative procedure and not to 
policy; and as the machinery of appeals into 
cases of objections has been suspended, there must 
inevitably be a long delay in the completion of 
schemes, except in those few cases where inquiries 
have already been held and the schemes have been 
deposited for approval. This does not take us 
very far. 

In the meantime, what is happening? Quite 
apart from the movement of population due to the 
emergency evacuation of children, there is a con- 
siderable migration taking place of other persons, 
business concerns, and industries which may be of a 
more permanent character. Even although there 
is an almost complete stoppage of building activities 
(except Government contracts) so that new factories 
cannot be erected, there are nevertheless likely to 
be considerable transfers of land for factories and 
estate development, and speculation in land likely 
to have an enhanced building value when materials 
are again available. It is obvious that Local 
Planning Authorities, for reasons already suggested, 
have considerable difficulty, both in peace-time and 
in conditions of emergency as now prevailing, in 
formulating a planning policy that will be in the 
national as well as local interest. Furthermore, 
the Minister of Health can only act at present in 
an administrative, regulatory and judicial capacity 
in regard to planning. He is not in a position 
officially to stimulate decentralisation or guide the 
new movement of industry to those areas where 
they might be established in accordance with a 
national planning policy. Hence the somewhat 
weak instructions given in Circular 1872. 

There are, however, failing the establishment of a 
National Planning Board, certain matters on 
which the Government Departments concerned 
might give more implicit instructions to Planning 
Authorities now. 

Firstly, on highway reservations : these should 
be included in schemes, and the land acquired 
forthwith, so that work can be put in hand 
immediately demobilisation begins. Otherwise, 
it will be too late to secure the essential routes 
for communications when post-war develop- 
ments take place. The Treasury should be 
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requested to sanction the acquisition of the 
necessary land by the Minister of Transport ; 
since war began all grants for highway improve- 
ments have been suspended. 


Secondly: Public works of all kinds will be 
required after the war to absorb without delay 
a large pool of skilled and unskilled labour. 
Non-statutory plans should therefore be pre- 
pared and considered now for central improve- 
ments in the more obsolete portions of our 
towns before building is resumed; and the 
Local Authorities should be empowered, as 
before the war, to raise loans for acquisition 
of lands reserved in statutory schemes. 

Thirdly: Local Authorities in all “‘ reception 
areas’’ might be instructed to ascertain 
precisely the number of business and industrial 
concerns, institutions, etc., which have migrated 
from the big cities into their areas as a result 
of the war, and to report on whether such 
concerns and institutions can carry out their 
normal functions and operations as economically 
in the new location as in the city of origin. 
These researches, if carried out systematically 
throughout the country through the agency of 
planning authorities, might provide most 
useful data in preparing a considered scheme 
of planned decentralisation. 


Lastly: It is obviously urgent that statutory 
schemes now being prepared should without 
delay be carried through to their final stages, 
even though the public inquiry may have to be 
postponed. It is suggested that the Minister 
of Health would not be acting beyond his 
powers under the Town and Country Planning 
Act if he appointed a few specially selected 
members of his technical staff, to visit those 
areas where planning schemes were in course of 
preparation and advise the authorities con- 
cerned on the more important provisions of 
their schemes. These inspectors could also 
carry out the functions of liaison officers and 
ensure co-ordination of planning proposals by 
individual authorities within a large region. 
Such a method, although perhaps only a 
temporary measure, would be preferable to the 
present system in which individual schemes are 
prepared which, by the time they reach the 
Minister in their final stages for approval, 
present a patchwork quilt of planning proposals, 
often unrelated to even the barest outline of a 
National Plan, or to any National Planning 
Policy. 

One may well ask the question, could we win 
this war if every Sergeants’ Mess drew up its own 
stragetic plan for a major operation for submission 
to, and co-ordination by the Supreme War Council ? 
To-day, the planning and utilisation of land is a 
vital matter for the nation whether in war or peace, 
and therefore the Local Authorities require some 
more positive guidance than is contained in 
Circular 1872. 

W. HARDING THOMPSON, 
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PLANNING DURING AND _ AFTER 
THE WAR 


By SIR WILLIAM EDWARD WHYTE 


President, Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, Scottish Branch 
Member, Royal Commission on Geographical Distribution of Industrial Population 


HERE are, undoubtedly, those who think 

that Planning—certainly Town and Country 
Planning as practised by Local Authorities—is one 
of the things that can conveniently be deferred and 
need have no place in the scheme of things at a 
time like the present. The old obstinate view 
prevails that Planning is something academic—not 
a practical need, and that no one will be any the 
worse if it is laid aside when other apparently more 
urgent affairs press themselves upon the attention of 
the Authorities. That, I suggest, is an entirely 
erroneous view. Planning is a requisite of the 
National life, if we are to get the most and the best 
out of that life. 

It will not be denied that if Planning Schemes 
(including the necessary surveys) had been further 
advanced in this country a very definite and a very 
real help would have been afforded to those charged 
with the manifold ‘duties pertaining to the launching 
of the war machine during recent months. Such 
schemes and surveys would not only have accelerated 
the task of selecting suitable sites for war-time 
factories, camps and the like, but would have 
ensured that the disposition of such subjects would, 
as far as possible, have been unobjectionable in 
relation to other developments—they might indeed 
have been distinctly helpful—and would have had 
full regard to the protection of amenities generally, 
in many parts of the country. 


A Tragic Mistake 

it seems to me that it would be a tragic mistake 
to ‘“‘shut down’”’ planning work during the War 
period. I recall that the Royal Commission on 
Housing in Scotland completed their great work 
and had their Report published during the Great 
War (in 1917) making it possible for legislation to 
be framed and passed and the wholesale erection of 
houses undertaken at the earliest possible moment 
after the end of the War. That precedent could, | 
believe, be essentially followed now in the field of 
Planning. There are many schemes—in fact most 
of the Planning Schemes on the stocks at present— 
at a very early or preliminary stage. If they are 
left at that stage until the conclusion of the War 
there will be real difficulty in having the threads 
taken up again, and there will be the further risk 
that such work will probably be ‘‘ crowded out ”’ 
in the rush of post War activities. But one of the 
greatest advantages of having Planning Schemes 
proceeded with now and well advanced at the 
completion of the War would be that Local 


Authorities and the State would be in a position to 
have before them at the appropriate time many 
well-thought-out propositions of local and national 
development which could be the basis for the 
launching of public works in the days of depression 
and disorganisation which will assuredly follow the 
cessation of this universal War effort. 


Statesmanlike Effort 

There are members of the staffs of many Local 
Authorities whose ordinary activities have been 
interfered with or suspended on account of the War 
who could be profitably employed in the furtherance 
of Planning Schemes, and there are outside architects 
and others whose businesses have been shut down 
or seriously interfered with who could, with 
advantage to all concerned, be suitably employed 
on the work of preparing Planning Schemes. There 
is a great opportunity here for a statesmanlike 
effort being made to advance a very mecessary 
national work which is going to pay a good dividend 
at the proper time. And this statesmanlike effort 
might be carried further: The experience that has 
so far been gained in the exercise of the existing 
statutory provisions relating to Town and Country 
Planning has shown that there are many deficiencies 
and defects in the present law, the continuance of 
which is going to definitely hamper the preparation 
and evolution of schemes. It is not proposed to 
deal with these here: they have been referred to on 
many occasions. Those concerned with Planning 
work are seriously perturbed at the obstacles that 
face the preparation of bold practical schemes. 
One need only mention the ‘‘ impossible ’’ provisions 
relating to Compensation and Betterment. A new 
code of legislation is urgently required in those all 
important matters. Is it not feasible, therefore, 
for consideration to be given during the War 
period to amending legislation which could be 
launched expeditiously whenever the time was 
opportune ? This aspect of Planning, however, need 
not delay or render useless the furtherance of the 
work of preparing schemes. There is so much to do 
in this connection that the plea for carrying on the 
work during the War is still justified. Further- 
more, I look forward to the day when a national 
effort will be made to link up the various Planning 
Schemes which, so far, are of independent or 
restricted application and therefore lacking in that 
comprehensive conception which is so necessary for 
the national good. 

I have urged the view on many occasions, and 
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I should like to underline it here and now, that 
Planning Schemes should be conceived in three 
categories—Local, Regional and National. I am 
more convinced than ever, that the true conception 
of Planning will not be realised until this compre- 
hensive view is accepted and applied. 

We shall probably have to await the conclusion 
of the War before the Report by the Royal Com- 
mission on the Location of Industry is published, 
but if that Report leads to some definite action 
providing for the regulation and control of the 
location of industry, then the existence of Planning 
Schemes and the collection of data referable to the 
various areas of the country would be of 
immeasurable help. 

The country will be faced with some vast 
problenis at the conclusion of the War, and Planning 
is going to occupy one of the foremost places in the 
scheme of reconstruction. Planning will show what 
can be done by way of launching public works of a 
necessary and practical character; Planning will 
be of immense help in dealing with problems of 
transport : in showing ways and means for relieving 
the uneconomic and unhealthy congestion that 
exists in the crowded towns and cities—such ways 
as replanning and decentralisation which will 
include, among other things, the creation of garden 
tities and satellite towns: in securing a better 
distribution of population and industry, and 
generally of dealing with the many social and 
economic evils of the present time and ensuring that 
there shall be for the future orderly and well planned 
development throughout the country. The prosecu- 
tion of Planning work, therefore, during the ,War 
is, I suggest, of undoubted national importance 
in respect that the work will be of the greatest 
value when it is most needed—and, incidentally, 
its preparation will usefully employ many technical 
men who might otherwise be unemployed during 
the War period. The advancement of Planning 
Schemes will make many things possible after the 
War and will help to avoid the unhappy experiences 
of former times by having well-thought-out schemes 
and data available, rather than having foisted on 
the country, haphazard, ill digested plans and ideas 
prepared on short notice. 


OXFORD, YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
Oxford, by Christopher Hobhouse. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 
““[N spite of modernistic jerry-building,”’ says 

Mr. Hobhouse, “‘ the old foundations are sound, 
and the old walls will stand for many generations. 
For nearly a thousand years now, Oxford has by its 
quiet example taught dignity and the love of truth 
to the youth of England. There is still no place on 
earth where a young man will sooner acquire these 
virtues, or more lastingly embrace them.’ This 
note of affectionate pride, coupled with gentle, but 
when necessary, uNsparing criticism, runs through 
this delightful book (when did the House of Batsford 
publish a book that was not a delight ?) and the 
photographs alone would make it worth the money. 
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EVACUATION 

INTO A SMALL INDUSTRIAL 
TOWN 

By Norman Macfadyen, M.B., D.P.H. 


N our town the climax of the evacuation came on 

Sunday, September 3, when over two thousand 
people arrived within one hour. Previous to that 
other parties had arrived on the Friday and Satur- 
day. In the midst of the work of reception war 
was declared, but no one seemed disturbed, rather 
was there a feeling that now we knew where we 
were and could get on with our job. The evacuees 
as they poured out of the railway station and buses, 
were shepherded into two cinemas by willing 
helpers. They were provided with water, tea and 
food and the billeting officers got to work. 

Looking down the long line of motor-cars waiting 
to take people to their billets, one could only feel 
how splendid people are in an emergency, and by 
nightfall all the travellers were housed. It was a 





LETCHWORTH AND THE WAR 


HE face of Letchworth has changed considerably 

during the past three months. The crowds 
round its 176 shops are denser, the shopping area is 
crowded with thousands of newcomers, industries 
are busier and busier, and the sounds from the 
manufacturing area have taken on a deeper note. 
Four thousand guests from the danger zone of London 
have descended upon us, and our streets hum with 
unfamiliar intonations of speech. A number of new 
firms have taken factories, or sites for the same, 
during the past few months, and practically all of 
these have come from the London area. Existing 
manufacturers have, in several cases, made con- 
siderable extensions to their works, one of the largest 
engineering firms whose factory occupies a 26 acre 
site, having started the erection of still more work- 
shops for the production of their particular specialities. 
In addition, three eight hour shifts are being worked 
on a seven day week in the same industry. Incident- 
ally, there have been many adaptations of old firms 
to new processes of industry, which in certain cases 
appear to be far removed from their normal produc- 
tion. Altogether, the residential, industrial and 
social life of Letchworth has undergone a meta- 
morphosis, which whilst it has spelt prosperity for 
the town, its tradesmen and its property owners has, 
regrettably, arisen from the war emergency. 











good thing that the weather was so glorious and 
that the new arrivals could sit about on the grass 
and open spaces till their homes were ready for them. 
The spacious lay out of the town and centralisation 
of the buildings used all combined to make things 
easier. 

Evacuation caused a social upheaval, an invasion 
of Englishmen’s castles, which was certainly startling 
to many people, but the whole process was carried 
out without a casualty; nor have we had really 
bad results up to the present. Undoubtedly the 
health of the incomers has greatly improved, and 
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with it- the mental condition especially of the 
children. We have all learnt a great deal. The 
teachers of the schools, for instance, have said that 
they never really knew their children before. No 
serious disease has developed, but skin eruptions 
have been troublesome and have needed immediate 
attention. 

School clinics, play centres, mothers’ clubs, 
maternity clinics, have all been started, and a 
machinery created to deal with the misfits which 
must occur in such a mixing up of people. As one 
woman said who had been taken in by someone 
who was kind to her, ‘‘She’s probably all right, 
but she ain’t my sort and I’m not hers,” and close 
association in such a case is bound to arouse our 
sympathy with both sides. 

The schools which have all arrived as one social 
unit have had the best results, and the teachers 
have done excellent service in holding them together, 
but even the teachers have learnt something. One 
of them whispered a doubt to me as to whether 
education had not begun at the wrong end, meaning 
that proper social behaviour might perhaps be more 
important than intellectual attainment. If this 
becomes a general belief it will be almost worth 
the evacuation. Some knowledge of life itself 
and how it should be lived may be a true foundation 
for a proper education. 

Some of the stories told have been pathetic. 
One woman was so frightened at waking up to see a 
cow looking over a gate that she caught the first 
train home. Another woman was terrified by the 
trees, she thought they were so unnatural. One 
child seemed to have no idea of a dinner except 
fish and chips and only gradually was persuaded to 
eat a good hot dinner with vegetables. Some boys 
were very excited by seeing a cow with its calf and 
fascinated at seeing the harvest brought in. 

Let us hope that we have profited by this migra- 
tion of, amongst others, the poorest of our City 
peoples. Much goodwill has been evoked, some has 
been dissipated, but a truer understanding will 
undoubtedly result. What has been disturbing many 
people is that there is a small percentage of our 
city dwellers who do not know how to live the life 
we call civilised. They are dirty, verminous, 
uncontrolled and socially unmixable. For this the 
teachers and social workers in our cities who try to 
mitigate these evils are blamed by people who have 
refused to listen to our warnings. Truly we only 
learn by experience. The cry now is for a long term 
solution of the evils which are now apparent, and it 
is to be hoped that the cry is a genuine one and one 
that will survive some really hard thinking. Our 
action must be based on a firm and true under- 
standing of the life we live. 1 do not blame these 
social workers, for they have been set an almost 
impossible task. In every great city throughout the 
world the same thing is seen, so that it is apparent 
that the slum element is inherent in the physical 
condition of the great city. My diagnosis is 
that the pressure of life among the multitude is 
so great that the weakest of all sorts go to the 
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wall and help to form the slum. It is the last result 
a mental and spiritual catastrophe, because once the 
children are born into a slum environment they 
cannot rise above it, or rather if they do it is a mar- 
vellous thing. Our surroundings from infancy 
largely influence those parts of our character which 
prevail and predominate over the whole. If a child 
has experienced certain conditions of life, been 
surrounded by certain kinds of people under 
cramping and perhaps appalling circumstances, 
we cannot hope much from him. The treatment 
must follow if this diagnosis is true, must be drastic 
and thorough, and it must begin by relieving the 
physical pressure on the child’s early years. It must 
give him room to live, room to grow, fresh air, good 
food and bring him into touch with Mother Nature. 
We were not born to be herded together under, 
conditions which we should never tolerate for the 
animals. 


MINISTER FOR THE 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


Science and Everyday Life, by J. B. S. Haldane. 
Lawrence and Wishart. 5s. 

R. HALDANE, Professor of Biometry in the 

University of London, shares with H. G. Wells 
the desire to see the results of scientific research 
applied to the life of men instead of to their destruc- 
tion. His plea is as well-founded as the plea of the 
town planner : indeed it is part of the same state- 
ment of the fundamental needs (and therefore) rights 
of man. This book covers seventy articles dealing 
with various aspects of science. His chapter on 
“Bad Air,’’ with its statement that industrial 
accidents ‘‘ do not take such a high toll of life as 
respiratory diseases’? may contain much that is 
familiar to town-planners and to medical officers 
of health but is ignored by governments and by the 
general public. Haldane is doing a great social 
service by his popular exposition of facts such as 
these. In the brave new world which we are to 
expect round the corner (after the slaughter of 
millions) Haldane should be appointed Minister 
for the Application of Science to the Public Welfare. 


ECONOMICS OF BUILDING 


The Economics of Building, by Herbert W. Robinson. 

P. S. King. 10s. 6d. 

HE first book in English to be devoted 

exclusively to the economic aspects of building. 
Persons in the building industry will find helpful 
explanations of the factors vital to business policy 
in the building world. And all those interested in 
investment or capital, in economic analysis or in 
statistical technique should find much to interest 
them. Mr. Robinson, too, has a gift for clear writing 
that makes the most difficult passages easily 
comprehensible. 
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HUMAN ASPECTS OF EVACUATION 


By TOM HARRISON 


of Mass Observation 


T seems to be quite a concession for some town- 

planners and architects to think, or ask anyone 
else to think, about the human aspects of evacuation. 
But in fact, all the aspects of evacuation are human. 
It is primarily humans that have been evacuated, 
and reasons for evacuation are primarily human, 
containing typical human confusions. 

The evacuation and several of its by-products 
are producing some conditions which have . long 
been the dream of the town-planner. Masses of 
people are learning for the first time that it is 
quite possible to live in the country without living 
beyond the pale of civilisation. And many businesses 
and industries are learning for the first time that 
you can do things pretty nicely in the country too. 
But more important perhaps than economic and 
topographical severance, is the break that has been 
made in people’s minds and life cycles with regard 
to what (up to now) has been a compelling neurosis 
—the neurosis of the huge aggregation, the city 
neurosis, the London neurosis. Hitler has done 
the fundamental job for the town-planner. He 
has convinced many people that living in a city is 
not the only way of living for most of the year. 
Though he is rather letting down the town-planner 
by raising new doubts, through delayed bombing. 

In my view it is this psychological and social 
desire of people, once city conditioned, to remain in 
huge cities—and alternatively the numerical com- 
pulsion of the great cities on the younger generations 
in the countryside—it is this, more than anything 
else, which has made people unready to accept the 
“ logical’ arguments of the architect and town- 
planner. So that not only are the technical and 
economic features working out right for him now, 
but also the social and psychological ones upon 
which economic and technical decisions are broadly 
based. There then arises a very considerable 
danger. This danger is one to which many architects 
have already succumbed. It is to compose, plan or 
build, from their own minds and hearts, from their 
own training and prejudice and pride, a pattern 
which they seek to impose upon the lives of the 
masses, and which they believe to be good only 
because it seems good to them, and largely because 
it seems good to them technically. 

_ The calculus of good and bad cannot be imposed 
simply from above: It is not enough to tell people 
what they ought to be. You must also know what 
they want to be; you must be sure of all their 
genuine wants and needs, however “ illogical ”’ 
they may seem. When you know that, then you 
are in a position to say how many of those wants 
you will recognise and how many you will reshape 
by re-education and reconstruction. But if you do 


not know them, your shining curves of glass and 

steel will show poor pale reflections of true human 

joy. 

These considerations closely apply to the evacua- 
tion scheme. Here the typical, technical, 
mathematical approach to human _ beings was 
applied—though not, of course, applied with any 
sort of town-planning or architectural intelligence 
or foresight. We heard the Minister of Health, 
with the assistance of Panglosses like Howard 
Marshall, crowing over the radio of this wonderful 
achievement for democracy, the Evacuation of 
London. So many thousands evacuated an hour. 
So many billets found, everyone happy and cheerful 
and safe. Either the leaders were lying or they 
wishfully deceived themselves. But anyway, 
within a fortnight, they had not the nerve to talk 
like that any more. For the evacuation scheme 
has been and is being a really good muddle. Its 
initial success was a purely technical and mathe- 
matical one, due mainly to the railway companies, 
It ignored all the social and psychological con- 
siderations. It showed no understanding of a 
woman’s pride or a child’s shyness, of local 
prejudice or of the differences between town and 
country. The probable consequences we are only 
just beginning to foresee or imagine. Briefly I 
should name some of them as follows, based on 
our investigations in this subject so far: 

(1) Of course, the collapse of the main scheme itself, 
with at least a third of the evacuees returned to the 
towns—or over half in fact in town, as many never 
went. 

(2) Dislocation of family life, and new groups of 
emotional problems with which no attempt has been 
made to deal. 

(3) Long-term psychological effect on both parents and 
children, which, if the war lasts, may lead to an 
altogether new type of parent-child relationship, 
possibly sufficiently strong to affect every aspect 
of our culture in the future. 

(4) New economic problems, especially associated with 
prestige. 

(5) New developments of men looking after themselves 
and shopping for themselves, and associated with 
this changes in the male attitude to the woman's job 
in the home. 

(6) Education upset (this has been pretty well planned 

for in the reception areas, but was not at all fore- 

planned for returning evacuees). 
) Change in children’s games and in the whole old 
ritual attitude to the year, of which the child cycle 
was the main survival; again, if the war goes on, 
deep-seated socio-religious ritual may be affected. 
(8) Violent new class hostilities, very well indicated in 
the enormous stock of appalling rumours about 
evacuees spread by middle and upper-class people. 

(9) A new relationship between townsfolk and country- 
folk. 

(10) Sex neuroses and perversions, affecting both 

separated adults and_ children in _ strange 
environments. 
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Nearly all of these difficulties could have been 
overcome or largely decreased by advance investiga- 
tion, advance planning, advance propaganda and 
propaganda continued now (this simple point has 
been fantastically ignored), use of trained social 
workers and psychologists, an instruction book 
for reception hostesses, the proper use (not over- 
riding) of local voluntary organisations, legislative 
control (instead of a democratic totalitarian con- 
fusion), organised medical examination before 
evacuation, emphasis and active propaganda that 
the air-raid danger remains great, organisation 
through local authorities of parental visiting and 
feeling of association between evacuation and 
reception area, evoking of local patriotism, sensible 
broadcast talks (instead of talks which anyone 
anything to do with evacuation could at once 
recognise as back-patting rubbish), special prepara- 
tions for adult women evacuated, advance study of 
how evacuation would work out in the receiving 
homes, etc., etc. 


I wish I had room to quote from the vast mass of 
material which we have already collected on this 
subject, while I would also draw attention to a 
valuable leaflet published by Dr. Gertrud Wagner 
(who I was for a long time lucky enough to have 
working with me) through the Liverpool Depart- 
ment of Social Science. There may be space to give 
just two or three quotations from typical remarks 
we find in the diaries of some of our 2,000 Mass- 
‘Observers who have had a lot to do with evacuation : 


““ Food problems are arising because these children 
are not accustomed to plain wholesome food, many 
_cannot eat butter, only having tasted bread and 
margarine and bread and lard. One foster mother 
has had to continue with bread and lard because the 
children will not eat anything else. Vegetables and 
greens seem to have been an unknown quantity to 
them. Their staple diet appears to have been boiled 
and a threepenny lot, which in Birmingham means 
two pennorth of fish and a pennorth of chips. They 
do not seem to be able to assimilate a quantity of food 
at atime. The amount in some cases shows a steady 
system of semi-starvation. This has improved in a 
week. Many hours in the open air, unpolluted air, 
has worked wonders and most people report an 
improvement in the children’s appetites. 


‘“ Have you brought us a bottle of beer ? ’’ said one 
of the boys to the man of the house last Saturday. 
“Our Dad always brings us a bottle of beer on 
Saturdays. Sometimes we go to the pub with him.” 
“You wouldn’t be allowed in a pub,” said the man. 
‘““ We do go in,” said the boy, ‘‘ and we get under the 
seat when the cop’s around.”’ 

(SCHOOLMISTRESS, CHEPSTOW). 


“Six Irish (Liverpool) slum women with 15 children 
between them arrived. They were given one room 
in a big house which was not properly panelled, but 
which could be properly locked up from the rest of 
the house. All the women had to sleep in this room, 
to which the women of the village brought bedding. 
The village women were very indignant because the 
Liverpool women did not help making up the beds. 
The Liverpool women had never seen fields before and 
did not know what to do. They look, as one of the 
village women described, fish out of water. Great 
indignation was aroused when the Liverpool women 
called the post lady, an elderly spinster, but very 
respectable, a lemonade woman. 
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“After two days of evacuation, they wanted to 
go back.”’ 
(CHESHIPE). 
““My wife met a friend and asked if she had an 
evacuee. ‘I had not intended to have one, as I’m not 
well enough, but as it turns out I[ have a little girl. 
It came about that 1 met the little girl crying and took 
her in and asked her her trouble. She'd beenallotted 
to a house further down the road, but she’d takena 
great aversion to them. ‘‘ Please let me come to you. 
If you will let me come here I will do any work you 
want me to.”’ “‘ Weil, I shall see what can be done.”” A 
little later the child said “‘ Isn’t it beautiful out here ? ”’ 
(There is an open view to the Cheshire hills). Obviously 
she was a very poor child—her hair was done up with 
tape. There were schoolmates and a brother nearby 
Go and play with your friends now, and when you 
come back I will bring a pretty ribbon for your hair.’ ’ 
(WILMSLOW). 

Evacuation was treated as a simple administra- 
tive, mathematical, topographical, time - table 
problem. It was a human problem. All its primary 
aspects are human. Town planners are going to 
get into just as bad a mess if they start trying the 
same sort of imposition on people without detailed 
advance investigation of the human factors and 
intensive advance education of the human beings 
concerned. Evacuation is only one of the problems 
piling up through this War. The Government has 
regarded everything to do with the masses as a 
crude, lumpen, legislative affair. 

Replanning the structure of cities is not universal 
panacea for the human soul, and it cannot work in 
terms of human beings unless it is adjusted to 
real rather than imposed human needs. I implore 
architects to look ahead to the human aspects, the 
mass aspects, the aspects of the people who left 
school at 14, and who compose the vast majority of 
our population. There is a good deal to do before 
the population can be successfully re-distributed, 
and before, in my opinion, any architect is entitled 
even to plan its re-distribution in detail. In the 
meanwhile, of course, there is one thing that would 
do a great deal to cope with the evacuation 
problem on its devacuation side. The city neurosis 
has claimed back over a third of those who tried to 
get away. A city-wide system of deep air-raid 
shelters would clear up a lot of things. In fact, it 
might have made evacuation unnecessary. I notice 
that few town planners and architects are pressing 
for deep shelters. But what is profits on the town- 
plan is losses on the bomb—in the human aspect. 


LETCHWORTH IN PICTURES 


Letchworth in Pictures. First Garden City, Ltd. 6d. 
HIS book—it is more than a booklet—gives an 
account of Letchworth, the first Garden City, 

from the first expression of the idea in Ebenezer 
Howard’s book to the modern thriving industrial 
town, with its pleasant squares and gardens. Full 
details are given of the social life of the town and its 
facilities for recreation, of its industries, its local 
government, its social services, and its pioneer work 
for better housing. The book lives up to its title 
and is profusely illustrated. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE MOVEMENT OF 
THE WORLD TOWARDS FEDERAL UNION 


Introducing a series of articles 
on Planning Achievement abroad 


NDER the stress of war all sorts of changes 
are rapidly taking place in our social fabric. 
Almost any evening one may switch on the radio 
to hear that some new factor has come into the 
ordering of our lives. Things which we have talked 
about for years and never really thought would 
happen have happened overnight. For instance, 
the de-centralisation of business, the evacuation of 
populations, the control of railways, shipping and 
transport, the control and distribution of food- 
stuffs, fuel, and many other commodities. In the 
rush of events we have been swept bewildered into 
the first phases of national planning. 


It is true that a great deal of this re-ordering of 
the State is rather haphazard—especially the 
de-centralisation of business houses and official 
departments ; or insufficient—such as the evacua- 
tion of women and children; or purely negative— 
such as the controls of certain basic materials and 
products. Yet it is actually working : and working 
marvellously well considering the speed with which 
fundamental changes have taken place and con- 
sidering the Englishman’s age-long traditions in 
laissez faire. 

Thus though there is an enormous amount to be 
put on the debit side of war there is a little on the 
credit. Even as J write there is the great news that 
Great Britain and France are to pool their economic 
substance for the prosecution of the war. This first 
important sign of the breaking down ofthe arbitrary 
barriers of nationalism is of the greatest significance 
for the future of Europe—in fact for the future of 
all mankind. This step has already been hailed by 
many countries in the world as the first step towards 
a world federation. 

Under the stress of war something is really 
happening to the minds of men. A ferment is 
moving through the massive inertia, and we must 
move with our planning ambitions before the 
ferment subsides. The idea of a Federal Union of 
Democratic States leading on to a United States of 
the World is growing rapidly. Its advocacy is even 
now trembling upon the lips of statesmen. They 
may have to embrace it out of dire necessity, if 
not out of goodness of heart. Thus the British 
pioneers in this intellectual voyage such as Mr. H. G. 
Wells and Mr. Bertram Russell may take heart ; the 
almost immoveable mass of human intelligence is 
rolling slowly towards a planned world. _ 

How does this concern us as planners? There 
seems to be very little that we can do personally 
at this moment to replan the world into a federation 
of planned States. Quite obviously before we can 
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plan the world we must plan our own country, and 
before we can do that we must plan our own lives. 
But here we are caught up in the vicious circle of 
cause and effect. A war which plays havoc with us 
personally reminds us that we cannot even plan 
our lives properly because our country is not 
planned for peace and our country cannot plan for 
peace, because the world will not plan. 

But let us have faith ; for though the individual 
muddles the world and the world muddles the 
individual, gradually the individual becomes in- 
tegrated into a scheme of things by the slow 
leavening of intelligence. 

It is true that we cannot easily embark on the 
technical aspects of world planning—certainly not 
as individuals—but there is the other side to our 
natures—the ordinary human side—which can 
prepare the way for a true internationalism by 
friendship and understanding. We are specially 
qualified to enlarge this friendliness between nations 
because we as planners and architects and social 
workers have something peculiarly in common with 
individuals of other nations—a something which 
can ignore the unreal fagades of nationalisms. A 
townplanner or an architect in England has more 
in common with his colleagues in Germany or 
France than he has with a large number of John 
Bulls who happen to live in the same town as him- 
self. This understanding between people of similar 
professions and enthusiasms irrespective of countries 
is laying the real foundation stones of a true inter- 
nationalism. The artist does not owe allegiance to a 
country but to all mankind, and his heart goes out 
to those who speak the language of his mind. 

In this way we can help now towards world 
federation, and we may work with the spirit of 
friendliness in two ways. First we must do every- 
thing we can to build up a united planning front 
in Great Britain. A house that is divided against 
itself cannot offer a welcome to the outside world. 
Second, we should study the activities of our 
colleagues abroad, and, as opportunities occur, get 
to know them personally. During the war we should 
support as far as possible the various international 
federations of artists, architects, townplanners and 
housing organisations. It is especially important 
to do this during a war lest we forget that there is 
such a thing as peace. After the war we shall be 
able to travel again. Meanwhile, as far as this 
Journal is concerned, I have been asked to write a 
series of articles on outstanding planning achieve- 
ments abroad. These articles will appear in each 
issue of TOwN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, beginning 
with the next issue. 
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REVIEWS IN BRIEF 


Bauhaus, 1919-1928. Ed. Herbert Bayer and 
Walter and Ise Cropius. George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd. 221 pp. and Indexes. 16s. net. 

HE surpassing interest, the achievements, the 
‘Veeneaen of the famous Bauhaus are 
illustrated in this book, a rich mine of ideas for the 
architect and artist. We may dislike some of the 
tendencies of Bauhaus modernism, but it was free, 
creative, and part of the culture of Europe. 


Under London. By F. L. Stevens. Introduction 
by Herbert Morrison, M.P., L.C.C. 24 illus. 
190 pp. and Index. 8s. 6d. net. 
VIEW of London by a highly intelligent 
earth-worm, assisted by first-rate photography. 
Slightly touched by Babylonian dazzle and guide- 
book anecdottiness, but not to be missed by students 
of London. 


Ministry of Health: 20th Annual Report (1938-39). 
H.M. Stationery Office. Cmd. 6089. 305 pp. and 
Index. 5s. net. 

UR favourite bed-book; especially Part C 

about Housing and Town Planning. New 
houses in England and Wales since Armistice to 
March, 1939, 3,998,366, of which 1,543,025 were 
under Housing Acts. Area and building cost of 
average three-bedroom non-parlour dwelling; in 
flats 633 sq. feet for £541 ; in houses, 791 sq. ft. for 
£370. Ditto, cost per foot super: 17s. 1}d. as 
against 9s. 44d. Government housing subsidy paid 
1938-39: £14,986,124; since 1919, £208,424,183. 
Extra subsidy on flats for A.R.P. under Act of 
1938, £2 per flat per annum ; no extra for houses. 
Capital expenditure on subsidised housing since 
1919, £795,000,000. Area under Planning Control 
at March, 1939, 26,281,000 acres. Under operation 
schemes, 338,779 acres. Ten new executive Joint 
Committees set up during year; total now 145. 
Twenty-eight new schemes approved. New “ rural 
zone’”’ being adopted in many schemes, notably 
Lake District and North Riding. Holiday camps 
likely to develop widely and want watching. In 
Town Planning schemes for 1934-38, 51-7 per cent. 
area zoned as residential, 8.5 per cent. industrial, 
business and general, 19.7 per cent. open spaces and 
agricultural. In 1938-39 schemes only 8.1 per cent. 
residential, 1.9 per cent. business, etc., and 78.1 
per cent. rural zone or open space, Things do 
move, if slowly. 


Country Relics, by H. J. Massingham, and drawn 
by Thomas Hennell, A.R.W.S. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 15s. net. 

R. MASSINGHAM’S position as the chronicler 

of English husbandry is unchallengeable. Here 
he gives a vivid description of ‘some old tools 
and properties once belonging to English craftsmen 
and husbandmen saved from destruction and now 
described with their users and their stories.’ 
But he does more than that: he tells, in that 
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manner that marks him out as one of the great 
English stylists, ‘of a rural society and a rural 
culture that were a credit to the country no less 
than to the countryside.’ ‘‘ Man,’”’ Mr. Massingham 
observes, ‘‘ cannot live by bread alone, but that is 
not an argument for tinned or synthetic foods.”’ 
The book, claim the publishers, is a serious criticism 
of the trend of things in England to-day.” 


Medici Society Christmas Cards. 
Grafton Street, W.1. 

EPRODUCTIONS of paintings by the Dutch 

School, paintings by Peter Scott, Dame Laura 
Knight, H. W. Adams, and Margaret Tarrant are 
typical of the delightful Christmas Cards offered 
by the Medici Society this year. We liked best 
perhaps the dash and vivacity of Peggy Wickham’s 
Picasso-esque, ‘‘ The Ship Inn.” 


Houses We Live In. 
Stationery Office. 1s. 

OUSES We Live In”’ prepared by the Housing 

Advisory Committee to the Ministry of Health, 
contrasts in excellent photographs by G.P.O. 
Display the house that is good to look at with the 
house that is an eyesore ; good chimneys with bad ; 
streets made graceful by gracious roadside planting 
with streets bare of trees; imaginative grouping 
with development that takes the line of least 
resistance. The text is brief and carefully set out. 
We are reminded that “ It costs no more to build 
in a good way than in an ugly way,” “ simple form 
always give better value than fancy shapes with 
stained glass insets,’ “‘the front door should not 
look eccentric or pushful,”’ “‘a properly proportioned 
house will retain its value.” 

Mr. Walter Elliot concludes his brief foreword 
by quoting the words of the Committee: “If 
architects, builders, owners and tenants worked 
together to secure sound building our towns would 
become pleasant living places and a threat to the 
countryside would pass away.” 

One wishes that copies of this attractive little book 
had been distributed to householders along with the 
‘“ How to Mask Your Windows” leaflets. It might 
have led the men and women in the baronial halls 
of the bye-pass to take a square look at their 
embroidered garages, their fretwork front doors 
and to ask themselves not only “ Are they neces- 
sary ?’’ but ‘“‘ Why do we like them?” E.McA, 


Medici Society, 


Ministry of Health: H.M. 


They Live Underground. 

Society, New York. 

HIS pamphlet reveals facts familiar to all town 

planners, but nevertheless constitutes an indict- 
ment to great city civilisation. Over 25,000 New 
Yorkers, it appears, live below ground level (con- 
trast Robert Sinclair's 65,000 Londoners in base- 
ments). ‘Often in these cellar and basement 
dwellings,’ we read, “are all the evils identified 
with New York’s housing problem—overcrowding, 
small rooms, windowless rooms that open on 
narrow, inadequate airshafts, poor light or none at 
all, and the ever present danger of fire.” 


Charity Organisation 
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THE FUTURE OF DUBLIN 


Limitation of City—Green Belt— 
—Satellite Towns 


PRELIMINARY study of the Report on 
“The Future Planning of Dublin,” signed by 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie, Mr. Manning 
Robertson and Mr. Sydney Kelly, would suggest 
that Dublin is to be the first city in the British Isles 
to apply the garden city principles of planning 
to its future development. 
A more detailed study of the plan will appear in 
the next issue of TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, 
but in the meantime it is of interest to observe : 


(a) that Dublin is to be restricted to a popula- 
tion of 700,000 ; 

(6) that the final boundaries of the city are to 
be guarded by a green belt roughly five 
miles broad ; 

(c) that beyond the green belt satellite towns 
are to be created at Tallaght, Lucan, 
Swords and other places ; 

(d) that extensive central replanning is to take 
place, including removal of buildings be- 
tween Christchurch Cathedral and the 
O’Connell Bridge, thus affording an un- 
interrupted view of the Cathedral. 

Both Professor Abercrombie and Mr. Manning 
Robertson are distinguished members of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association. 


THE MODERN HOUSE ~~ 


Choosing a Modern House, by Myerscough-Walker. 
The Studio. 6s. net. 


" WORD picture of domestic architecture 4S 
it is to-day’’ is Mr. Myerscough-Walker’s 
own estimate of the descriptive notes appended to 
the lavish and beautiful photographs which 
illustrate this notable Studio volume. It is not an 
unjust view for Mr. Myerscough-Walker has 
accomplished a difficult task with customary skill. 
He rightly interprets the aim of modern domestic 
architecture as the combination of modern socio- 
logical standards of life with a progressive use of 
new materials. The architects he admires most are 
Frank Lloyd Wright in America, Alvar Aalto in 
Finland, and Le Corbusier in Paris. Nevertheless, 
he brings a catholic if discriminating judgment to 
the selection of these examples of the modern house. 
Over ninety per cent. of the houses, it is interesting 
to observe, are designed for the country or the small 
self-contained town. The great city and domestic 
architecture at its best, do not go together. 


PERIODICALS 


Journal of the R.I.B.A. November 20. The First War- 
Time Informal Meeting. 

P E P Broadsheet, No. 155. Industrial Man-Power. Essays 
in Reconstruction. 
The American City. 
Project. 


August. Dearborn Subdivision 
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GARDEN CITIES & TOWN PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 
Work of the Association During the War 
HE Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion is determined to keep alive—and alert— 
during the war. At a specially summoned meeting 
of the Executive, held to discuss its work under war 
conditions, every member, including Lord Harms- 
worth, Chairman of the Council, attended—every 
member, that is to say, save Major Hardy-Syms, 
who was on military service. 

Dr. Macfadyen, who presided, and Mr. F. J. 
Osborn, the Honorary Secretary, submitted a 
statement to the meeting outlining the possibilities 
of continued effort in war-time. This statement was 
received with complete satisfaction by the com- 
mittee, which envisaged a great deal of useful work 
which, despite war conditions, could be accom- 
plished. Some aspects of that work are referred to 
by various writers in this issue, but essentially the 
aim of the Association must be to prevent the worst 
effects of non-planning in war-time and to prepire 
schemes whereby the aftermath of this war vill 
deal more kindly with the aspirations of town- 
planning than “reconstruction’”’ did after 1914- 
1918. The Executive also adopted a scheme whereby 
Town AND COUNTRY PLANNING will continue to 
appear as a quarterly—and possibly quite soon, as a 
monthly, during the war. This was regarded as 
most important, not merely as a constant link 
between members of the Association, but as pro- 
viding a forum for discussion for the many organisa- 
tions interested in an immediate campaign for 
national planning. 

It is also felt that members of the Association, 
and their friends, would like to be provided with 
opportunities for keeping in touch with one another 
and to this end week-end conferences, day schools, 
and planning lunches are being considered. 

Members and friends of the Association are asked 
to appreciate how necessary financial support is, 
how valuable the work of the Association can be 
more especially now—and to be as liberal as 
possible in their subscriptions and donations. 








WELWYN AND THE WAR 


URING the first four months of 1938 enquiries 

for factories and industrial sites were received 

at a steady rate, slightly in excess of that for the 

same period of the previous year. In May a decline 

set in, August being the worst month for some 

considerable time. During practically the whole 
of September conditions were exceptionally quiet. 

On the 27th and 28th September a considerable 
number of enquiries were received from manu- 
facturers in J.ondon. Most of these came by telephone 
and originated from firms who, fearing the outbreak 
of war, were endeavouring to find suitable premises 
in the country. It was, of course, impossible to deal 
with the majority of these panic enquiries. 

The number of enquiries received during October, 
1938, was the highest (ignoring September, 1938) 
since March, 1936. Although several of them were 
the direct result of the crisis, the majority were due 
to normal trade expansion. 
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THE PLANNING WORLD IN WARTIME 


THE HOUSING CENTRE CARRIES ON 


A MEETING of the Executive Committee of the Housing 
Centre held immediately after the outbreak of war 
resulted in a decision to continue the work of the Housing 
Centre at its headquarters at 13, Suffolk Street, S.W.1. 


Wartime Information Service 

The preliminary programme of wartime work includes 
the issue of Information Sheets, several hundreds of which 
have already been circulated to Citizens’ Advice Bureaux 
and many others coming in contact with the housing 
problems arising out of war conditions. The sheets describe 
in a simple way the complicated new acts and regulations 
which affect tenants, landlords and householders. This 
development in our information service has received very 
wide appreciation and support, and many specialised 
enquiries about knotty housing problems are reaching us 
daily. 

The staff of local Advice Bureaux have asked us to explain 
such problems as the position of a tenant who is unable to 
pay full rent because of the war, or who is uncertain of his 
position under the Rent Acts. In the more complicated 
cases the enquirer has been referred direct to the Centre 
where a personal interview has helped to clear up his housing 
difficulties. ' 


Long Term Policy for Community Planning 

An important development connected with long-term 
policy is the decision of the Housing Centre to encourage 
the formation of a joint representative council to co-ordinate 
the work of those organisations which are now seeking to 
find some constructive solution to the problems which have 
arisen out of the war, particularly in the field of planning 
and housing. Delegates from a number of professional 
and voluntary organisations attended a meeting at the 
Housing Centre on 24th October, to discuss this proposal and 
a resolution to proceed with its formation was passed. 
Although the Housing Centre is taking the initiative in the 
formation of the council, it is clearly understood that the 
new body would be made autonomous as soon as possible. 
A further conference at which it is hoped that the joint 
council will actually be formed is planned to take place early 
in December. 


Tuesday Lunches and other Activities 

In view of the fact that our social activities must now be 
limited, the Executive Committee has very reluctantly 
decided that the services of a Publicity Secretary must be 
suspended for the time being. Those members of the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association who knew 
Mrs. Waller will realise how much she will be missed at the 
Centre. The Tuesday Lunches of which she was the 
originator are being carried on regularly, and the subjects 
of the talks given at these are of immediate topical interest. 

The Centre, in co-operation with the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, is maintaining the Bookstall, 
and enquirers for new official publications issued since war 
broke out are finding this service very helpful. 

Puitip R. RATHBONE. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS 


HE R.I.B.A. office is still in Portland Place, where it 

will stay until it is driven out. Efforts are being made 
to maintain as many as possible of the Institute’s activities, 
particularly those bearing on war problems and those which 
contribute to professional development and well-being. 

One of the most important duties which only the Institute 
can fulfil is to maintain contact on behalf of the profession 
as a whole with the various Government Departments whose 
work is related to architectural work. The outstanding 


departments concerned are those controlling the building 
industry and the application of the National Service 
Register. 

The work of the Board of Architectural Education 
is reduced only because fewer students can enter the schools 
or take R.I.B.A. Examinations, but the latter are to be 
held in London and in provincial centres, and the Board is 
continuing its general work of liaison between the recognised 
schools. The library has partly been stored for safety, and 
what remains has been transferred to the Reception Room 
on the first floor, where the whole of the lending library is 
available, almost all periodicals, past and present, and a 
large part of the Reference Library, relating to the classes 
of building work which are likely to be in progress during 
war. 

The R.I.B.A. Journal is about halved in size, but will be 
published monthly. No general meetings are being held at 
present, but it is hoped that all the sessional papers that 
would have been read will be contributed for publication in 
the Journal. Other activities will be developed as occasion 
allows. 


R. CARTER. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR 
HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING IN 
WAR TIME 


HE International Federation for Housing and Towm 

Planning intends to carry on its work as fully as it is 
possible to do at the present time. In a Foreword to the 
recent issue of its monthly “ Notes,’’ the President asks for 
the co-operation of all members to continue to take an 
active interest in the work of the Federation, particularly 
in the form of contributions to the Journal and the Notes 
so that they may not lose touch with one another. 

It should be noted that, for purposes of economy, the 
Federation has moved its offices from Shell Building to 
No. 5, Rue de la Regence, Brussels. 

During the last year or so there has been a considerable 
development in the interest shown in the Federation in 
America. For some time there has been a feeling among 
members on this side of the Atlantic that the Federation 
tended to be too European, and not sufficiently Inter- 
national, and it has therefore been with great delight that 
representatives of the U.S.A., Canada and of Mexico have 
been welcomed, not only as members, but as workers on the 
Council and on the Executive Committee. With the active 
co-operation of those responsible in the U.S.A., it is proposed 
to continue the preparations for the Congress to be held 
in California in 1941, for it is felt strongly that, at a time 
when it is difficult to maintain any active interest in the 
Federation in Europe, its development in America is of the 
utmost importance to ensure that there will be in existence 
after the War an organisation active and vital and ready to 
stimulate the work and research which will probably 
never have been more deeply needed. : 

ELIZABETH HALToy. 


THE SOCIETY OF WOMEN HOUSING 
MANAGERS 


HE Society of Women Housing Managers, like many 

other organisations, has suffered some temporary 
dislocation of its work as a result of the outbreak of war. 
Initial difficulties are, however, being rapidly overcome, 
and the Society is looking forward to a period of increasing 
activity on its war-time basis. 

It was necessary, for example, to draw up an Emergency 
Training Scheme immediately, as the technical examinations 
usually taken by the Society’s students were temporarily 
suspended on the outbreak of war. This scheme is now 
functioning successfully, arrangements have been made for 
students who are unable to sit their examinations to take 
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approved courses of technical study, and every effort is being 
made to maintain the standard of training. 

There is no evidence at all that the work of members 
of the Society will diminish as a result of the war. Although 
many building plans will stop, the work of administration 
of existing housing estates will continue and housing manage- 
ment has been scheduled by the Government as a reserved 
occupation for women. Acute social problems are arising 
as a direct result of the present emergency, and creating a 
greater need than ever for the right kind of estate adminis- 
tration. In many areas, the managers’ work is already 
increasing considerably, owing to rent difficulties, war-time 
unemployment in certain occupations, and problems con- 
nected with such matters as evacuation and billeting, 
separation allowances and maintenance policy. 

The office of the Society has moved temporarily to 
7, Norham Road, Oxford. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF HOUSING 
SOCIETIES 


INCE the outbreak of hostilities, the Federation has 

probably been more busy than ever before. While any 
further building or re-modelling schemes on the part of our 
136 Societies are in the main suspended, by virtue of 
Circular 1866 as well as difficulties over materials and finance 
the advisory services of the Federation have been in great 
demand—disseminating information regarding A R.P.,War 
Risks, Emergency Measures, Acts, Regulations, etc. ; 
in addition, there has been a great deal of work in connection 
with the Federation’s Model Rules and various Rule amend- 
ments required by the Registrar; the Federation Film 
{giving a fifty-minutes’ survey of our Societies’ work in 
England, Scotland and Wales) is practically completed ; 
the Housing Societies Investment Trust operates practically 
as usual, purchasing and holding shares and local stock in 
cases of decease or financial difficulties; and, last but not 
least—especially from the point of view of the G.C.A.- 
we are progressing with the important preliminary plans and 
investigations for the New Town which it is hoped in due 
course will make its appearance in North Buckinghamshire. 

A great deal has been written and said during recent 
years on the necessity for a series of new and well-planned 
and zoned towns, on garden city lines, with the dual purpose 
of effecting a measure of de-centralisation from our swollen 
cities and demonstrating a better and healthier way of 
living. It is hoped that the combined strength of the 
Housing Society Movement, centred in the National Federa- 
tion of Housing Societies, will in due course give a practical 
demonstration of this policy. 

R. CHAMBERLAIN, M.A., Secretary. 


TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE 


T is hoped that the work of the Town Planning Institute 

will be carried on in a normal way as far as this is practic- 
able under war time conditions. The only curtailment of 
Institute activities at present is that it has been decided, 
owing to travelling difficulties, to suspend the holding of 
sessional meetings at which Papers are read and discussed. 

The Council will meet as often as convenient, but an 
Emergency Executive Committee has been appointed with 
full power to act in matters of urgency should meetings of 
the Council prove impracticable. 

The Examinations will be held as usual in 1940, circum- 
stances permitting, and in connection with education it 
may be stated that most of the recognised Schools are 
continuing their Courses. 

It is proposed to continue with the issue of the monthly 
Journal as this will be the connecting link between members, 
especially now that the sessional meetings are suspended. 

Planning control in war time is essential, and it will be 
necessary to deal with interim development which may be 
even more important than in peace time having in mind 
probable developments by the Defence Departments, the 
problems of evacuation and decentralisation. In this 
connection the Institute is encouraged to note that the 
Circular (1872) issued by the Ministry of Health does not 
suggest the suspension of the preparation of planning 
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schemes and indicates that local authorities should, at any 
rate, retain a nucleus of planning staff. 
ALFRED R. POTTER. 


COUNCIL FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
RURAL ENGLAND 


HE Executive Committee met at the London Office, 

4, Hobart Place, S.W.1, on September 12th, to decide 
upon war time arrangements. Amongst other matters 
they decided to suspend, for the time being at any rate, 
the publication of the printed two-monthly report and to 
circulate to members from time to time periodical progress 
Reports. It was considered that the importance of safe- 
guarding the English countryside would be, if anything, 
increased rather than diminished in time of war, and that 
the work of the C.P.R.E. would be of increasing national 
importance. Quite apart from any damage due to enemy 
action, irreparable havoc may be done needlessly while 
thoughts are pre-occupied by other cares. The Executive 
Committee decided to set up a War Emergency Committee 
consisting of the President, the Chairman, the Vice-Chair- 
man, the Hon. Secretary, the Hon. Treasurer, the Hon. 
Standing Counsel and the Secretary, together with four 
members (Major-General Sir Fabian Ware, Sir Gwilym 
Gibbon, Mr. G. Langley-Taylor and Mr. John Dower) to 
control and administer C.P.R.E. affairs and to take what- 
ever steps are deemed necessary for the continuation of the 
work and any emergency duties that might be assigned to 
the Council, and to control its finances. 

The C.P.R.E. are anxious that Town and Country 
Planning control should not be unduly relaxed during the 
war. ‘They realise that continuation in the preparation 
of planning schemes must depend upon the staff available 
for the purpose, but they feel very strongly that every 
effort should be made to maintain planning control. 
Development in relation to Defence will be widespread and 
there is likely to be private development connected with 
Defence Establishments and probably house and industrial 
building in ‘‘ safe’’ areas. It would be disastrous to the 
prospects of any orderly development if planning control 
were removed. Confusion and a wasting of the country’s 
resources would be the inevitable result. The Council 
urge, therefore, the importance of maintenance by local 
authorities of at least a nucleus organisation for dealing 
with interim development and other planning questions 
which may arise during the war and which would be able 
to take up normal planning work when circumstances 
permit. 

H. G. GRIFFIN 


NATIONAL HOUSING AND TOWN 
PLANNING COUNCIL 


HE National Housing and Town Planning Council 

is still operating from its Headquarters, 41, Russell 
Square, London, W.C.1. The outbreak of war has—for the 
time being at any rate—inevitably restricted the Council’s 
activities and it has been found necessary to cancel the 
National Housing and Town Planning Conference of Local 
Authorities in Great Britain which it had been arranged to 
hold at Bournemouth at the end of November. 

At the present time the Council’s Executive Committee 
are making a careful examination of the situation with 
respect to the Ministry of Health’s Circular 1866 which calls 
for the postponement of housing work by Local Authorities. 
Obviously, the housing position has to be considered in 
relation to the demands on building materials and building 
labour for other purposes, but it is, nevertheless, hoped 
that the Minister will find it possible to sanction a certain 
amount of housebuilding in due course. 

With regard to the question of town and country planning 
in war time, the Executive Committee are generally in 
agreement with Ministry of Health Circular 1872. 

The next issue of the Council’s Annual Report (i.e., for 
the year 1939-40) will contain full particulars of the various 
Emergency Acts and Orders relating to housing and planning 
matters. 

Joun G. MARTIN. 
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NOT FOR AN AGE BUT FOR ALL TIME 


The Marley Tile Co., Ltd. 


1s still at your service ! 


Please send your enquiries 
for roofing of all descrip- 


tions to us at 


LONDON RD., RIVERHEAD, KENT 


Telephone & Telegrams - - - SEVENOAKS 1251 





Marley Wall and Floor Tiles 


also available 
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THEY SHOP IN COMFORT 
AT WELWYN GARDEN Cart 
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